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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Sections from the Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 90.) 

1841.—“At New Garden, I apprehended it 
was my place to advert’ to the conversation, 
which our Lord gives, as having taken place 
between the rich man and Abraham; when he 
wlicited him to send one from the dead to his 
five brethren, that they might not come into 
the place of torment; and Abraham finally re- 
plied to him, ‘If they hear not Moses and the 

prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 

one rose from the dead.’ From which it is evi- 
dent, if man will not embrace the means already 
appointed for his salvation, no other will be 
granted; and that while he refuses to comply 
with the terms of acceptance, he would be likely 
to reject a miraculous visitation, sent for their 
confirmation. ‘The grace of God appearing in 
the hearts of all men, was held up as the imme- 
diate means; and denying self, taking up the 
cross daily and following Christ, the terms laid 
down, upon which alone we can hope to partake 
of that salvation, which He has purchased for 
all those who obey Him. Christ’s incarnation, 
sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension and 
glorification, wherein he is our propitiation for 
sin, and our intercessor with the Father, and his 
inward and spiritual appearance, knocking at 
the door of the heart for an entrance; his office 
as the great Baptizer of his people; sitting as a 
refiner with fire and a fuller with soap, in which 
He administers the one saving baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and fire, and prepares the heart as 
atemple for Him by his Spirit to dwell in, thus 
setting up his kingdom there, and ruling as Lord, 
Judge, Lawgiver and King, were treated on and 
supported by Scripture testimony. The Truth 
Nese into a good degree of dominion, and our 
ancient friend Nathan Hunt, expressed his satis- 
faction, saying, ‘They were the doctrines he 
held and believed, and he was opposed to all 
imovation upon them.’” 

“At Springfield, a considerable number of 
Friends and others convened; some of whom 
appear to be a seeking people, and not knowing 
where to find what they longed for, are wander- 
ing from place to place, and from one preacher 
to another. These were recommended to the 
gift of Grace in their own hearts; by receiving 
which they would come to have their eyes open- 

to see their conditions, and true faith be given 
them to believe in Christ their Saviour; who 





would feed them with the bread of life, and 
open in them the spring of living water; by 
which their souls would be refreshed and nour- 
ished up unto everlasting life. Christ was 
preached as the Author of this true faith, as the 
Rock on which the church is built; as the Cap- 
tain of salvation, who only can arm his soldiers 
for the spiritual warfare; and who gives them 
victory over their soul’s enemies. No man can 
come to the Father, but by Him; and it is only 
as He is revealed in the heart, by the same spirit 
which revealed Him to Peter, that any can have 
true and saving faith in Him; by which they 
lay hold of the offers of his love and mercy, and 
through the obedience of which, they obtain 
victory over the world, the flesh and the devil; 
and persevering to the end, inherit the promises, 
and are made partakers of that salvation, which 
He purchased for all those who receive and obey 
Him. It was a season of Divine regard ; where- 
in I was greatly favored with utterance, and the 
presentation of many passages of Scripture, to 
show the nature of the Gospel dispensation, and 
to confirm the principles of Friends. It was 
rause of humble gratitude to our Holy Helper, 
that He was pleased to open the treasury of 
things, new and old, and qualify to exalt his 
great name, and call upon the people to come 
and enlist under the banner of the Prince of 
peace.” 

“Attended Marlborough Meeting; in which 
the state of things was felt to be low. It appeared 
proper to sound an alarm amongst them, lest they 
become swallowed up by the world, and lost in a 
state of indifference to the work of their own sal- 
vation, and support of the cause of Christ. The 
right education of their children, which is often 
neglected by parents becoming engrossed with 
schemes of business, was plainly spoken to, and 
parents solemnly called upon, to give more close 
and serious attention to the cultivation of the 
minds of their children, the proper care of their 
persons, and to subjugating their wills and pas- 
sions, at an early period of life. They were urged 
not to withhold from them a suitable share of 
school instruction; so that they might not be 
sunk in ignorance, and feel themselves lessened 
by it. The happiness which resulted to parents 
and children, where they were joined in walking 
together in the right way of the Lord; promoting 
each other’s best welfare; far outweighs any pe- 
cuniary advantages, arising from entire devotion 
to the pursuit of business. The toil and watch- 
ful care of such pious parents, would generally 
be amply repaid in old age, by the fruits of it 
in their offspring. Then would these, under the 
influence of the power of religion, cherish and 
console their valued and declining parents; 
whose joy it would be, to see their sons and 
daughters established in the Truth, and as up- 
right pillars, supporting the ark of its testi- 
monies.” 

“At Holly Spring Meeting, the injunction of 
Christ, ‘Take no thought saying, what shall we 
eat? what shall we drink? or wherewithal shall 
we be clothed? for after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek ; for your Heavenly Father know- 


eth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you,’ was treated on. It was shown where this 
was carefully attended to in early life, and 
faithfully persevered in, the follower of Christ 
was preserved from the entanglements and per- 
plexities, which the disobedient often become 
involved in. While these run into the inordi- 
nate pursuit of the world, after they had been 
visited in early life, and lose the life and green- 
ness which they once had, the dedicated sons 
and daughters of God, are enabled to keep their 
worldly concerns in their proper place, and to 
fulfil their social and religious duties, in the right 
time and manner. The young people were 
earnestly pressed to mind the openings of Divine 
light upon their understanding; and to walk in 
obedience thereto; that so they may grow in the 
knowledge of the Truth, and become established 
in it. The solemnizing power of the Blessed 
Head was felt among us, and I hoped some of 
the young ones would be aroused to increased 
devotion and zeal.” 

“At Rich Square, there was given me unex- 
pectedly an intimation to stand up with the 
testimony: ‘There is none other name under 
heaven given amongst men whereby we must 
be saved,’ but the name of Jesus Christ of Naz- 
areth. The way was opened to preach Christ 
Jesus as the only way to the Father, and his 
spiritual baptism with the Holy Ghost and fire, 
as the appointed means by which sin and cor- 
ruption are to be purged out of the heart of 
man; and he prepared to be made a partaker 
of the fulness of*the blessings of the gospel of 
Christ; both in what He did and suffered for us, 
in the prepared body, and the glorious reward 
at the end of the race; laid up for all those 
who love and serve Him with sincerity and 
faithfulness. The current then turned to the 
exercised remnant in this meeting; who were 
encouraged to increased dedication in the occu- 
pancy of their gifts, and to be willing to be again 
and again baptized into suffering on their own 
account, and for the body's sake, the church. 
The young people were also invited to receive 
Christ in his visitations to their souls; to take 
his yoke upon them and learn of Him, that 
they may be made servants in his house, and 
qualified to support the doctrines and testimo- 
nies given to us to bear. Some of the sincere- 
hearted were tendered, and manifested their 
unity, in seeming unwillingness to part from us, 
as well as by expressing their satisfaction with 
our company. 

“At Newbegan Creek, the duty of silent wait- 
ing, and introversion of mind before the Lord, 
that we may hear and understand the still small 
voice which speaketh as never man spake, and 
by obedience thereto, be brought to the knowl- 
edge of God and Jesus Christ, whom He hath 
sent, which is life eternal; was opened and 
enforced. It was shown that, however valuable 
the knowledge communicated by the Scriptures, 
and highly to be prized and cherished, yet this 
of itself was not sufficient. The saving knowl- 
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edge of the Father is received by and through 
the Son; who is the way, the truth and the life, 
communicated by the operations of his Spirit in 
th€ heart. It was a time of renewed favor. 

“After dining, we rode to Symond’s Creek, 
where we had the company of nearly all the 
members of the two meetings last visited. It 
was satisfactory to have them together; giving 
the opportunity of entering into feeling with 
them, in their reduced condition; in which the 
way was opened to encourage the honest-hearted 
to keep hold of the shield of faith; whereby 
they might quench the darts of the enemy, who 
seeks to discourage and turn aside from the path 
of duty. The necessity of watching over, and 
restraining the children from the corruptions 
which abound in the world, and of Friends 
coming under religious exercise, that they may 
be qualified to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, were pointed out ; 
and the danger of being overwhelmed by the 
pursuit of business and the love of money, im- 
pressed upon some. The Truth rose into do- 
minion, and brought some into tenderness, and 
they took leave of us in near affection and unity, 
desiring our preservation every way.” 

“At Black Water Meeting, in Virginia, I was 
led to speak to some respecting the feeling 
which they were brought under, in the midst of 
their effurts to obtain happiness from worldly 
enjoyments. That there is at times a longing 
desire in the soul after substantial food which 
none of those earthly delights can satisfy. How- 
ever they may be pursued with avidity, they all 
fail; leaving the soul empty and destitute; often 
followed by the convictions of Divine Grace, 
that the work of salvation is neglected, and 
these delights are leading their votary in the 
broad way which must terminate in destruction. 


Some of this description were earnestly labored 
with, to arouse them to a sense of their danger, 
and the necessity of giving heed to the warning 
voice of the Lord’s Holy Spirit while the day 


of mercy lasts. There were a few exemplary 
young Friends present, to whom the language 
of encouragement was extended, to dedicate 
themselves to the cause of Christ; and taking 
his yoke upon them, openly confess Him before 
mev. - It was a comfort to meet with such, 
where the Society has become almost extinct.” 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


Iw seeking a sphere of usefulness, do not look 
too far away. Closer inspection may discover 
your field of labor just where you are. God’s 
providence determines your lot, and generally 
purposes work for you in your immediate sur- 
roundings. It is hard for the ambitious and 
future-scanning to realize this. They want some 
opening in a distant clime, or in “the good time 
coming.” They areso concerned about the great 
destiny awaiting them, and so expectant of a cer- 
tain order of opportunity, that they overlook the 
work and place of activity near at hand. Too 
often the agency for their development, and the 


season for their best exertions, and the place of 


their life-work are lost through neglect of their 
present environments. 


veehcntenelieliiipasueennatentennes 

Every young man is speaking by his daily 
example to every acquaintance of his; and he 
is winning his fellows to a higher plane of living, 
or encouraging them to be satisfied with life on 
a lower plane. Not merely when he rouses him- 
self to active effort in behalf of a companion, but 
in his ordinary conduct, and in the spirit which 
he illustrates in all his course, he is influencing 
individuals, and he must give account of that 
influence by and by. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay. 
(Continued from page 91.) 

We have already referred to the visit paid 
to Friends in Maryland by John Burnyeat, 
George Fox, and their companions, about the 
year 1673. 

William Edmundson mentions in his Journal 
that about the year 1676 he travelled among 
Friends on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
“ where we had many precious heavenly meet- 
ings for the worship of God, and men’s and wo- 
men’s meetings to order the affairs of the Church. 
A blessed time we had together, to our mutual 
comfort.” 

After laboring on both sides of the bay, he 
went southward to Virginia, and his narrative 
of the journey shows some of the hardships to 
which travellers in those times were exposed. 
He says: “As we crossed the mouth of York 
River, a storm took us, and the wind came 
against us,so that we were hard put to it to 
escape the breakers; yet the Lord’s eminent 
hand saved our lives. 

“A report went to Friends in Maryland, that 
we were drowned, but we got to a little creek in 
a small island, uninhabited, and were forced to 
stay there three nights; the wind being against 
us, also the weather foul and stormy, with rain, 
sleet and snow. We had noshelter but the open 
skies, and the wet ground to lie on, this aug- 
mented my cold and pain, but the Lord bore up 
my spirit, and enabled me to endure it, as He 
had done in many other afflictions.” When the 
weather became more favorable they took boat 
and came, towards morning, to the house of a 
Friend on Elizabeth River. Here “they took 
me out of the boat, and led me into the house, 
for I was not able to go alone, and set me on a 
chair, but presently my spirit was uneasy and 
greatly disquieted, being sensible things were 
wrong in that house.” After the people were 
up in the morning, he admonished them, was 
helped into his boat and went on. 

In 1682 William Penn visited Lord Balti- 
more, to confer with him on the disputed bound- 
ary line between their respective settlements. 
Ou this occasion he held an appointed meeting 
at Choptank. He remarked, in a letter to a 
friend, that he “had good and eminent service 
for the Lord,” but we have not met with any 
particulars. 

In 1691 Thomas Wilson and James Dickin- 
son visited the meetings in America, and in the 
course of their travels T. W. says he “had 
many blessed meetings amongst Friends on both 
sides of the bay.” Of these but few particulars 
are preserved; yet we may well believe that 
they were especially serviceable and comforting, 
for Thomas Wilson was one eminently qualified 
and gifted of the Lord, with ability to promote 
his blessed cause. His friend, James Dickinson, 
says of him: “I know there was not anything 
more delightful to my dear companion, than to 
be under the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, 
wherewith he was often filled. The power of 
the Lord was wonderfully with him, and made 
him as a cloud full of rain, carried by the breath 
of the Almighty, to water the ground.” 

Thomas Story says that Thomas Wilson “ was 
to me the most able and powerful minister of 
the Word of Life in the age.” He mentions 
being with him in 1693, at Oxford, “ where we 
had a comfortable open meeting; for though 
many of the collegians were there, who used to 
be rude in an extraordinary manner, yet the 
invisible power of the Word of Life being over 
them at that time, they were quiet under the 


testimony thereof, in the authoritative mini 

of Thomas Wilson ; whose voice was as thunder 
from the clouds, and with words penetrating ag 
lightning, saying, ‘It is the pride, luxury and 
whoredoms of the priests now, as in the days of 
Eli the high priest, which deprive them of the 
open vision of Heaven.’ Upon this many of 
them were struck with amazement and surprise, 
and their eyes were filled with tears.” 

When Thomas and James were about to come 
to America, it was a time of war between 
France and England, “and,” says T. Wilson, 
“the rumor was, that the French fleet lay about 
thirty or forty leagues from the Land’s End of 
England, in the way we should pass, which 
brought a very great concern upon us, with 
many inward seekings and supplications to the 
Lord, that if it was his blessed will, He might 
be pleesed to preserve us; and being strong in 
faith that it was easy with the Lord God to de- 
liver us, we trusted in his holy power. I being 
in deep travail of soul, had an opening from the 
Lord, that it was his holy will to deliver us, and 
we should live to see it, which I believed and 
was humbly thankful to the Lord, and told my 
dear companion thereof with great joy. He 
also told me, that being under a travail of soul, 
the Lord had showed him that the French fleet 
would encompass us on both sides, and also be 
hind, and come very uear, but the Lord would 
send a great mist and darkness between us and 
them, in which we should sail away, and see 
them no more.” All this came to pass as they 
had foreseen. Of the fleet that left England 
together, their vessel and two others were all 
that escaped. 

In 1714, the same two Friends again came to 
this country, and were at the Yearly Meeting 
at Choptank, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
“which was very large, many people besides 
Friends flocking to it from several parts of the 
country, and the doctrine of Truth was largely 
opened to them.” In 1696 James Dickinson 
also crossed the ocean and held meetings in 
Maryland, where he found “ great openness in 
the hearts of many to receive Truth’s testi- 
mony.” 

Another faithful laborer in those parts was 
Thomas Chalkley, a native of London, who 
afterwards made Philadelphia his home—al- 
though much of his time was spent on the ocean 
in trading voyages to Barbadoes and other 
West Indian Islands—and in religious visite 
In 1698 he found many Friends about the 
River Choptank. In 1703 be again travelled 
southward through Maryland into Virginia and 
North Carolina. He says: “One day, going 
out of our course through a marsh, I trod ons 
rattlesnake, which is accounted one of the most 
poisonous snakes; but it only hissed at me, and 
did no harm. This was one deliverance, among 
many, which the Lord, by his provident, 
wrought for me; and I bless his holy name fot 
all his mercies. We lay two nights in the 
woods, and I think I never slept better. It was 
the eighth hour in the evening, when I laid 
down on the ground, one night, my saddle 
being my pillow, at the root of a tree; and it 
was four o’clock in the morning when they called 
me. When I awoke, I thought of Jacob’ 
lodging on his way to Padan Aram, when he 
saw the holy vision of angels, with the ladder 
whose top reached to heaven. Very sweet was 
the love of God to my soul that morning, an 
the dew of the everlasting hills refreshed me.” 

Being on the Peninsula in or about the yeat 
1705, Thomas Chalkley had some controversy 
with a priest named Crawford, who said he 
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From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 
Peculiarities of Friends. 


THEIR OBJECTIONS TO CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


would prove them to be no ministers of Christ. 
«[ bid him,” says T. C., “ prove himself one, 
and he would do the business.” ‘ Well,” says 
he, “how shall we know who are Christ’s minis- 
ters?” “ Why,” said I, “art thou willing to be 
tried by Christ’s rule, for He hath given us a 
lain rule to know them by.” “ What is that 
rule? Let us hearit,” says he. It is short but 
full, namely, “ By their fruits you shall know 
them; for men do not gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles; wherefore by their fruits they 
are known.” “I deny it,” says priest Crawford, 
“that they are known by their fruits.” I an- 
swered, “ then thou deniest the plain and naked 
truth of Christ. So I called aloud to the people 
to take notice what a blind guide they had; 
and indeed he was wicked as well as blind, and 
his fruits not good. For soon after, news came 
that he had a wife in England, and as he had 
another here, his fruits were wicked with a wit- 
ness.” This incident illustrates the truth of the 
remark, that several ministers of the Church of 
England, who were tempted to go to Maryland 
by the bounty given by the legislature, were 
men of poor character. 

Thomas Chalkley adds, “that we got a meet- 
ing, called Little Creek Meeting, settled near 
this place (near the town of Camden in Dela- 
ware), and a meeting house built at Duck 
Creek (a few miles further north). The people 
in those parts about this time began mightily to 
see through the formal preaching of such as 
preach for money.” 

In 1706 he was again in Maryland, and had 
“many good meetings” at a house built by 
Aquila Paca, head sheriff of the county, who 
lived at the head of Bush River. 

In 1725 this indefatigable laborer for the 
good of souls was at a general meeting in Cecil 
County, which was “ large and quiet.” It held 
several days, and the gospel dispensation was 
set forth, and the love of God in Christ exalted. 
From Cecil we went to Chester River, and had 

«a meeting there, at which the people were ex- 
horted to come to Christ, the eternal rock and 
true foundation, and to build their religion on 
Him, against whom the gates of hell can never 
prevail; and they were so much affected, that 
they did not seem forward to leave the house 
after the meeting was over. From Chester 
River we went to Third Haven, to the general 
meeting of Friends for Maryland, which was 
very large, some Friends from Pennsylvania 
and Virginia being there, and many people of 
other societies. Many testimonies were borne 
to the work of Christ by his Spirit in the soul, 
and Friends were earnestly desired to be dili- 
gent in reading the Holy Scriptures, and to keep 
up the practice of our wholesome Discipline; by 
the neglect of which a door would be open to 
loose living and undue liberties. 

From Third Haven we travelled into the 
great forest, between the Bays of Chesapeake 













































It may be said that instruction is imparted by 
singing. Children are taught to sing hymns con- 
taining important religious truths, which are 
thereby impressed on their memories, and were 
they not taught to sing the hymns, they would 
never learn them at all. But over against this 
rises the question, Is singing a desirable method 
of imparting instruction? Viewed simply as a 
hymn lesson, in a Bible narrative for instance, 
there seems little to object against singing; but 
it is impossible to maintain this simple view, 
except abstractly, for any length of time. Cul- 
tivate the taste fur what is called sacred music, 
and sacred songs will be surg, not for any good 
they may do, nor for the sentiments they express, 
but for the pleasure the singing affords. After 
the art of singing has been acquired, it is un- 
common for the singer to make nice distinctions 
between the songs hesings, provided the language 
be unobjectionable. In sacred song he will sing 
anything. Begin with a simple narrative or 
declaration of Scripture, such as‘is contained in 
the 1st Psalm or the child’s hymn, beginning— 
“When mothers of Salem their children brought to 

Jesus,” 

and he will not hesitate to go on and sing any 
other psalm or hymn in the collection, it matters 
not whether it be historical or devotional, or 
whether it express joy or repentance, want or 
fulness, a sense of sin and shortcoming, or a 
sense of holiness and satisfaction. It may be 
the 23d Psalm, or it may be the 42d, and asarule, 
it depends on the tunes to which they are sung, 
and not on the condition of heart which they 
express, which of them it shall be. 

In this expression of unexperienced emotion 
lies one of the main objections of Friends to con- 
gregational singing. The congregation is called 
upon to sing the Psalmist’s experiences while 
strangers to his condition of soul. Indeed, in a 
large number of cases, it is not the spiritual con- 
dition of the congregation that is taken into 
consideration at all, but the subject of the 
preacher’s discourse, the psalms or hymns being 
chosen according to their fitness to illustrate 
the sermon. 

I have never heard it pleaded that con- 
gregational singing in meetings for worship was 
observed for any other purpose than that of 
praising God. Yet that more than any other is 
the purpose which congregational singing as pre- 
sently conducted does not and cannot serve. On 
the contrary, instead of being a means of uttering 
praise, the conclusion cannot be avoided, that it is 
more often a means of uttering what is not true in 
pretence of praise. How inconsistent it is with 
the views of Friends, how much at variance with 
the principle of Truth, may be estimated by a con- 


and Delaware, and had a satisfactory meeting. 
There was no public house in this place, where- 
fore I told the people of the house I was obliged 
to them for the use of it; but they tenderly 
answered, they were more obliged to me for my 
kind visiting of them; and truly we had a solid, 
good meeting there; the people being generally 
poor, they had but little notice taken of them 
by the money-loving teachers, who preach for 
hire. (To be continued.) 
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Wood Pulp.—This is largely and increasingly 


used in the manufacture of paper. The con- 
sumption of wood by pulp mills at the present 


time is estimated at 1,000,000 cords a year. 








sideration of the following circumstances :—It 


presupposes a form of words prearranged and set 
to a tune. It presupposes also that, on being 
called upon, the congregation can and will 
immediately unite in spirit with the sentiment of 
the song and joi heartily in singing it. It pre- 
supposes, almost invariably, further, that the 
leader of the meeting may select any psalm or 


hymn in the collection, and as many or as few of 


them as he pleases, and call upon the congre- 
gation to sing them. Ifthey respond, they will 
thereby praise God; if they do not, they will 
render themselves liable to the charge of de- 
clining to praise God ! 


Perhaps no one-who has been brought up in 


a religious denomination outside of the Society 
of Friends can have failed to observe this, and 
also to have had brought home again and again 
to his mind the fact that congregational singing 
was simply a pleasant mode of filling up time, 
and, although prefaced by the formula. “ Let 
us praise God by singing,” or “ Let us worship 
God by singing to his praise,” etc., the song was 
sung as a matter of course, irrespective altogether 
of its subject or its sentiment, and very often, 
especially during the hymn before the sermon, 
the minister himself did not join in it, but while 
the congregation was so occupied, busied himself 
in preparing for his discourse. 

If congregational singing be right, it cannot be 
wrong to have it of the best quality. This de- 
pends not on the preparation of the heart, but on 
the training of the voice. We hear of many 
complaints regarding religious meetings, that the 
singing is poor, wretched, disgraceful, never in 
tune, ete., and of as many attempts to remedy 
such a state of matters. First, a conductor is 
appointed ; then a choir; choir practice follows, 
and afterwards an instrument is provided in order 
to furnish asuitable musical accompaniment. In 
some cases the singers are hired for their services, 
and paid according to their ability to sing, and 
in almost every case the slow-going psalms are 
superseded, and more enlivening hymns take 
their place. 

All this has been witnessed in the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland within very recent memory. 
Even still in many country districts the hymn 
book is to a large extent unknown, and in our 
cities an occasional meeting is to be found where 
hymns are not permitted to be sung, they being 
regarded as “ human inventions,” and where the 
congregational singing is restricted to psalms and 
paraphrases of Scripture; while as for musical in- 
struments in these congregations, the thought of 
them could not be endured ; but it seems as if 
the innovation is spreading so fast that in a 
comparatively short time most of the congre- 
gations of all the Presbyterian denominations in 
Scotland will have musical instruments employed 
in their meetings. In cities the beginning has 
commonly been made by introducing an organ 
or harmonium into the mission meeting held in 
the hall connected with their regular place of 
worship. After it is here the congregation get 
accustomed to it, and most of them learn to like 
it, and then it becomes an easy matter to get it 
transferred to the regular service. 

Is there not a similar movement goingon among 
Friends? Singing has been introduced into many 
of our mission meetings. Instrumental music 
has been introduced also. But there is this differ- 
ence between Friendsand Presbyterians: Inthe 
case of the latter there have been but an en- 
largement and elaboration, and, in some respects, 
a perfecting of the system of praise which had 
previously obtained among them ; whereas in the 
ease of Friends, the foundation on which ac- 
cording to their profession, all true worship and 

praise are based, is subverted, and another, which 
they have hitherto borne a testimony against, is 
laid in its place. W. 








ENDowMENTS— Church.—See Poison ; but do 
not see the Bible. An old tradition bears, that 
when Constantine, the emperor, first endowed 
the Church, a voice was heard from heaven, 
crying out, “This day is poison poured into 
her!” Whatever may be thought of the tra- 
dition, no one can doubt the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Wherever Religion has been the 
mother of Wealth, the daughter has invariably 
devoured the parent.—Selected. 
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For “THE FRIEN!.” 


THE MIGRATION OF THE BIRDS. 
BY C. 8 COPE, 


Oh sweetest song ’twixt heaven and earth, 
The farewell of the feathered choir, 
It gives the holiest feelings birth 
That can my inmost soul inspire. 
I hear you chant the solemn stave, 
And feel your song inspire my theme, 
As balanced on the ether wave 
Or basking in the solar beam, 
It bids me hope, if heavenly care 
Is thus ordained by high decree, 
That I may justly claim a share 
In that Divine economy : 
One instance ’mid the countless host 
That tells me of omnipotence, 
And bids me more devoutly trust 
His overruling providence. 


These myriads in flocks congregating on high 
The summer’s sad requiem sing ; 
And are taking their leave for a sunnier sky 
To await the return of the spring. 
They feel in their hearts, from the finger of God, 
The approach of this season of strife ; 
Unmistaken they turn from this stormy abode 
A vast rolling volume of life. 
The wild howling tempest in wrath raging past 
Can give them no cause for alarm, 
Through the broad fields of ether they ride the rude 
blast 
And sport with the lingering storm. 
From her home in the hills ’mid the snows of the 
north, 
For the ravage of winter is there, 
From the crags of the cliffs where her brood is brought 
forth, 
Sweeps the freebooter pirate of air. 


Now hovering low at the face of the earth, 
Now perched on some moss-covered spray, 

Or shooting afar as an arrow of wrath 
A sure missile of death to her prey. 

These lofty migrating triangular flocks 
With their patriarch leading the van, 

Bred high ’mid the desolate icebergs and rocks 
Beyond the adventures of man. 

Behring, Hudson and Barrow strove hard in their day 
To be where your fathers have been; 

Kane, Franklin and Hayes gave the prime of their 

days 

To see what you often have seen. 

The snow from these hills, and the ice from these 

. shores, 

The sun of no summer can clear 

Sincé the poles have been set as they now are inclined 
Te the plane of our orbit, they’re there. 


The hoor little snow-breasted bird of the north 


Haf§ left his Canadian home, 

Preparing to take up his boarding with us 
When the storms of the winter shall come. 

The woodpecker now with his ivory beak, 
No nailer more busy than he, 

Is driving the forest nuts into the cracks 
Of some desolate time-shattered tree. 

All the different tribes of the swallows and martins 
Have reared up their broods and away, 

They bathed in our streams, skimmed our valleys and 

mountains, 

Through the heat of a bright summer's day. 

In the wild windy days, in the rains of the autumn, 
Ere the frost of the season begin 

The cat-bird and thrush their long journey have taken 
With the gay polyglottus, their kin. 


The blue-jay stays late with his quarry-tool note, 
As if drilling away at a stone, 

But he leaves us at last ere the terrible blast 
From the rocks of the mountain is blown. 

Bobolink and the plover, curlew and killdee 
With others one thousand and one, 

Have taken an out, where the sober pewee 
Now chirps to a vertical sun. 

For instinct as true as a gun to her charge 
Will protect all her subjects from harm, 

Scarcely one of the far-scattered myriads at large 
Is left in the rear of the storm. 

Through our fields and our meadows, our orchards and 

groves 

That so late rang vociferous in song, 

Soon nochip can be heard, not the voice of a bird 
Our hills and our valleys among. 


THE FRIEND. 


Still we trust in the One that has ordered their flight 
And by his decree we can learn 

That seed-time and harvest, the cold and the heat, 
And the birds of the spring shall return, 


West CuesteEr, Tenth Month 2, 1891. 


‘or “ THE FRIEND.” 
INVOCATION. 


O, Thou whose power is greater than man knows, 
Whose love, though strong and pure, is sweet and 
mild, 


To Thee my heart in supplication flows, 
O Lord, rave pity on thy erring child. 


I know Thy love is like a golden chain 

To bind our human hearts to heaven and Thee, 
To win us from a world of sordid gain 

To dwell in mansions blest, from sorrow free. 


O, take away my heart, so cold and proud, 

And give me one a8 white as driven snow, 
To see Thy lining to earth’s darkest cloud, 

And trace Thy hand in all things here below. 


To give to Thee the praise; to whom alone 

Our thanks are due; to live in Thy great light, 
And offer all that I have called my own 

If it will help one soul to robes of white. 


To help the world from sorrow, sin and pain, 
To live in truer light of holiness, 

That we may barter all for heavenly gain, 
And know “salvation from our selfishness.” 


The life without—the type of that within— 
Is but a fleeting show of earthly things ; 
What is it if we do not turn from sin, 
And live our lives unto the King of kings. 


Teach me to pray not for myself, but those, 

Now over all the world, whom Thou dost love; 
That, where the light of love forever flows. 

They may be gathered home in heaven above. 


L. b. 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
TEACHING. 


How can we teach of that light Divine 
When the soul is dark with sin? 

How can we tell of that wondrous love 
Without its power within ? 


’Tis useless to offer to others 
A balm for a wounded heart, 
Unless we have tested its virtue 
And tried it in every part. 


We never can lead another 
A path we have not trod, 

And how can we win to the Saviour 
If we do not know our God, 


Oh, vain is our every effort, 
We shall both together fall, 

Tis like a beautiful structure 
With no corner-stone at all. 


However fair the profession 
’Tis sadly a power for ill, 
Unless life’s daily record 
Shows forth the Father’s will. 


’Tis trug that the blessed teaching 
Of a godly life each day, 
Is a sermon that reaches farther 
Than aught the lips can say. 
A. M.S. 
scheisnaaiaaiiaanaipaialis 
Drab, BuT ALIVE.—As an old minister was 
trying to comfort a doubting Christian woman, 
Who was in deep despondency, she cried out, “Oh, 
I’m dead, dead, twice dead, and plucked up by 
the roots!” He replied, “Sitting in my study 
the other day, I heard a seream, ‘ Johnny's $ 
fallen into the well! Before I could reach the 
spot, I heard the mournful cry, ‘Poor little 
Johnny’s dead—pvoor little Johnny’ s dead!” 
Bending over the curb, I called out, ‘John, are 
you dead? ‘ Yes, grandfather,’ he replied, ‘I’m 
dead.’ T was glad,” said the old man, “Tro HEAR 
IT FROM HIS OWN MOUTH! "—Seleeted. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Home Life on an Ostrich Farm, 
(Continued from page 92. 

During the first two vears the sex of the og 
trich cannot be distinguished, the plumage of al] 
being a dingy drab mixed with black; the lat. 
ter hue then begins to predominate more and 
more in the male bird with each successive 
moulting, until at length no drab feathers are 
left. At five years the bird has attained ma- 
turity; the plumage of the male is then of g 
beautiful glossy black, and that of the female 
of a soft gray, both having white wings and 
tails. In each wing there are twenty- -four lon 
white feathers, which, when the wing is sprea 
out, hang gracefully round the bird like a lovely 
deep fringe—just as | have sometimes in Bra- 
zilian forests, seen fringes of large and delicate 
fern-fronds hanging, high overhead, from the 
branches of some giant tree. 

The ostrich’s body is literally “a bag of 
bones;” and the enormously developed thighs, 
which are the only fleshy part of the bird, are 
quite bare, their coarse skin bei ing of a peculiar 
ly ugly blue-gray color. The little flat head, 
much too small for the huge body, is also bald, 
with the exception of a few stiff bristles and 
scanty tufts of down; such as also redeem the 
neck from absolute barencss. During the breed- 
ing season the bill of the male bird, and the 
large scales on the fore-part of his legs, assume 
a beautiful deep rose-color, looking just as if 
they were made of the finest pink coral; in 
some cases the skin of the head and neck also 
becomes red at that time. 

On a large farm, when plucking is contem- 
plated, it is ‘anything but an easy matter to col- 
lect the birds—the gathering together of ours 
was generally a work of three days. Men have 
to be sent out in all directions to drive the birds 
up, by twos and threes, from the far-off spots to 
which they have wandered; little troops are 
gradually brought together, and collected, first 
in a large enclosure, then in a small one, the 
plucking-kraal, in which they are crowded to- 
gether so closely, that the most savage bird has 
no room to make himself disagreeable. 

Besides the gate through which the ostriches 
are driven into the kraal, there is an outlet at 
the opposite end, through the “plucking-box.” 
This latter is a most useful invention, saving 
much time and trouble. It is a very solid 
wooden box, in which, though there is just room 
fur an ostrich to stand, he cannot possibly turn 
round; nor can he kick, the sides of the box 
being too high. At each end there is a stout 
door; one opening inside, the other outside the 
kraal. Each bird in succession is dragged up 
to the first door, and, after more or less of a 
scuffle, is pushed in and the door slammed be 
hind him. Then the two operators, standing 
one on each side of the box, have him com- 
pletely in their power; and with a few rapid 
snips of their shears his splendid wings are soon 
denuded of their long white plumes. These, to 
prevent their tips from being spoilt, are always 
cut before the quills are ripe. The stumps of 
the latter are allowed to remain some two of 
three months longer, until they are so ripe that 
they can be pulled out—gene ‘rally by the teeth 
of the Kaffirs—without hurting the bird. It is 
necessary to pull them; the feathers, which by 
their weight would have caused the stumps to 
fall out naturally at the right time, being gone. 
The tails, and the glossy black feathers on the 
bodies of the birds, having small quills, are not 
cut, but pulled out; this, everyone says, does 
not hurt the birds, but there is an unpleasant 
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tearing sound about the operation, and I think 
it must make their eyes water. 

After a plucking, would come several very 
busy days of sorting and tying up the feathers 
in readiness for the market ; for T———, when- 
ever he could spare the time, preferred doing 
this work himself to employing the professional 
sorters in Port Elizabeth, who charge exorbit- 
antly. During these few days everything had 
togive way to feathers, large piled-up masses of 
which crowded the rooms, till we seemed to be 
over head and ears in feathers. Feathers coy- 
ered the floor and invaded every article of fur- 
niture, especially monopolizing the dining-table; 
and when, at all sorts of irregular hours, we 
grudgingly allowed ourselves time for rough, 
impromptu meals of cold or tinned meat, we 
picnicked among feathers. It was useless to 
attempt keeping the rooms either tidy or clean 
while sorting was going on; and we resigned 
ourselves to living for those two or three days 
in a state at which owners of neat English 
homes would shudder—indeed, those only who 
have seen the process of sorting can form any 
idea of the untidiness, the dust, the fluffs, and 
the sneezing. 

If an ostrich-feather is held upright, its beau- 
tiful form—graceful as the frond-like branch of 
the cocoanut palm, which it somewhat resem- 
bles—is at once seen to be perfectly even and 

ual on both sides, its stem dividing it exactly 
in the centre: whereas the stems of other feath- 
ers are all more or less on one side. The ancient 
Egyptians, observant of this—as of everything 
in pature—chose the ostrich-feather as the sacred 
emblem of truth and justice, setting it upon the 
head of Thmei, goddess of truth. 

After a good rain, ostriches soon begin to 
make nests; the males become very savage, and 
their note of defiance—brooming, as it is called 
by the Dutch—is heard in all directions. The 
bird inflates his neck in a cobra-like fashion, 
and gives utterance to three deep roars; the 
two first short, the third very prolonged. Lion 
hunters all agree in asserting that the roar of 
the king of beasts and that of the most foolish 
of birds are identical in sound; with this differ- 
ence only, that the latter, when near, resembles 
the former very far away. T , when hunt- 
ing in the interior, has often been deceived by 
the sound—expecting a lion, and finding only 
an ostrich. 

When the birds are savage — quei, as the 
Dutch call it—they become very aggressive, 
and it is impossible to walk about the camps 
unless armed with a weapon of defence called a 
“tackey.” This is simply a long and stout 
branch of mimosa, with the thorns all left on at 
the end. It seems but a feeble protection 
against a foe who, with one stroke of his im- 
mensely powerful leg, can easily kill a man; the 
kick, no less violent than that of a horse, being 
rendered infinitely more dangerous by the for- 
midable claw with which the foot is armed. 
Those, however, who are well practiced in the 
use of the tackey are able, with the coolness of 
Spanish bull-fighters, to stand and await the 
charge of the terrible assailant. They allow 
him to come to what, to the inexperienced eye, 
seems unpleasantly close quarters; then, just as 
he prepares to strike, the tackey is boldly thrust 
into his face. The thorns oblige him to close 
his eyes, and he can only run blindly forward ; 
the bearer of the tackey springing on one side, 
and gaining time to proceed some distance on 
his way, before the silly bird has recovered from 
his bewilderment and makes a fresh charge, when 
the weapon is again presented. 


than one ostrich at atime; for in the large camps 
of some two thousand acres each—in which the 
birds are not fenced off in pairs, but live almost 
in the freedom of wild creatures—each one has 
his own domain, separated from those of others 
by some imaginary boundary-line of his own, 
visible only to himself, but as clearly marked 
out as the beat of a London policeman. There, 
in company with one or perhaps two hens, he 
dwelly monarch of all he surveys; any other 
uu 

attacked; and the human intruder is closely 
followed, his tackey in constant requisition, un- 
til the feathered lord of the land has seen him 
safely off the premises. 
speeding the parting guest, the most savage bird 
is quite harmless; he dismisses you from his 
thoughts, and walks quietly back, feeding as he 
goes. And in the distance you see the head 
and long neck of his neighbor, whose kingdom 
you have now entered, and whose sharp eyes 
spied you out the instant your foot crossed his 
frontier. 
jerky, spasmodic movements, as if he were bow- 
ing you a welcome; this, however, is far from 
his thoughts, and after sitting down once or 
twice to give you his challenge—whereby he 
hopes you will be intimidated—he trots up defi- 
antly, and the tackey’s services are again re- 
quired. Thus, during a morning’s walk through 
the camps, you may be escorted in succession 
by four or five vicious birds, all determined to 


and flapping each broad wing alternately, in- 


striking the back of his head against his bony 

















Fortunately, you are never assailed by more 


daring to invade his territory is at once 


Immediately after thus 


He now advances towards you with 


have your life if possible, yet held completely 
in check by a few mimosa thorns. 
When an ostrich challenges he sits down; 


flates his neck, and throws his head back, roll- 
ing it from side to side, and with each roll 


body with so sharp and resounding a blow that 
a severe headache seems likely to be the result. 

A person on horseback is even more obnoxious 
to the ostriches than a pedestrian; and a ride 
through the camps enables one to realize how 
true to life is the description, in the Book of Job, 
of a vicious bird: “ What time she lifteth her- 
self up on high, she scorneth the horse and his 
rider.” The creature, when preparing for an 
attack, draws itself up, stands on tiptoe, stretches 
its neck to the full extent, and really seems to 
gain several feet in height. And, indeed, it does 
its best to knock you off your horse. 

As the new arrival in a country subject to 


earthquakes begins by thinking very lightly of 
these disturbances, but finds his appreciation of 


their importance increase with every successive 
shock; so the new chum in South Africa, in- 
clined at first to look with contempt on the pre- 
cautions taken against savage ostriches, learns 
in time to have a proper respect for the foolish, 
innocent-looking creatures, whose soft, dark- 
brown eyes look at him so mildly (when he is 
on the right side of the fence) that he finds it 
impossible to believe the stories told him of their 
wickedness, and nothing but a closer acquaint- 
ance can undeceive him. On one of the farms 
a sturdy new-comer, six feet in height, starting 
for an early morning walk, was cautioned against 
going into a certain camp where the ostriches 
were dangerous. He laughed at his friends’ 
advice, told them he was “not afraid of a dickey- 
bird!” and—disdaining the proffered tackey— 
started off straightway in the forbidden direc- 
tion. He did not return home to dinner; a 
search was made for him; and eventually he 
was found, perched up on a high iron-stone 
boulder; just out of reach of a large ostrich, 








which was doing sentry, walking up and down, 
and keeping a vicious eye on him. 
had sat for hours, nearly roasted alive (iron- 
stone boulders in the Karroo can get so hot in 
the sun that it blisters your hand to touch 
them ); and there he would have had to sit till 
sundown, had not the timely appearance of his 
friends relieved him of the too-pressing atten- 
tions of the “ dickey-bird.” 


There he 


Another gentleman had a theory that any 


creature, however savage, could be subdued— 
“ quelled,” as he said—by the human eye. One 
day he tried to quell one of his own ostriches ; 
with the result that he was presently found by 
T——— in a very pitiable predicament, lying 
flat on the ground; while the subject of his ex- 
periment jumped up and down on him, occa- 
sionally varying the treatment by sitting on him, 


(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Hints on Education Addressed to Parents. 


A four-page Tract with the above title, pub- 
lished by the Tract Association of Friends, is 
now ready for distribution. Feeling the import- 
ance of the subject, the essay as originally pre- 
pared, was submitted to several parents and 
teachers, whose experience with children was 
felt to be valuable and practical, and their sug- 
gestions were made use of. The result is com- 
mended to the attention of all who are willing 
to circulate the Tract where it is needed; and 
truly this field of service is a wide one. 

The importance of the best early training of 
children, is one that it is difficult for us fully to 
realize. Impressions made in infancy, and the 
influence of surroundings at that period of their 
lives, are seldom if ever wholly eradicated. This 
brings to mind the remark of a Roman Catho- 
lic, to the effect that, if he had the entire charge 
of a child up to its ninth year, he would not be 
afraid that future events would take it away 
from his church. 

The prosperity of our beloved country is de- 
pendent upon the purity and true patriotism of 
the coming generation. And the purity and 
patriotism of the children is largely dependent 
upon the atmosphere, moral and religious, of 
their homes. For as the essay truthfully says: 
“Above everything else, those who have the care 
of children should set a good example. They 
should strive to be themselves what they would 
wish those to be who look to them for guidance. 
* * * Theinfluence of a truly Christian ex- 
ample cannot be measured.” 

I was recently witness to the following occur- 
rence: A little boy in short dresses, between 
three and four years old, came up to his mother 
and asked her for a cigarette. She refused to 
give him one, telling him he was too young to 
smoke; whereupon he went into a paroxysm of 
passion, and ran out of the house. Not unlike- 
ly he was pacified with the thing he wanted, 
after I had left; for my impression is that he 
was refused because of my presence. It is not 
difficult to picture to ourselves the probabilities 
of that boy’s career. Since the incident oc- 
curred, I have been informed that an older 
child of the same family has been arrested by 
the police. 

Are there not readers of this paper who know 
of individuals and families, where the “ Hints 
on Education” may have a place? It ought 
to have an. annual circulation of thousands of 
copies. 

FE. M. 

Tenth Month 1, 1891. 
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_ , For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Night. 

We are expressly told by the Lord, “ My 
spirit shall not always strive with man.” This 
should be a solemn warning not to resist the 
precious visitations of his grace, and an induce- 
ment to close in with the offer of his mercy 
while vouchsafed, not to do as Felix, when 
reasoned with of temperance, righteousness and 
judgments to come, tremble; but answer, “Go 
thy way for this time, when I have a convenient 
season I will call for thee.” We are not told 
that this season ever came to him, and we know 
not that it ever will to us. 

Esau found no place of repentance though he 
sought it carefully with tears. 

Many bolster themselves up in the pseudo- 
belief of a future state of probation. “Give me 
ten thousand thousand years of punishment, if 
you please, after death, but it will not be for- 
ever,” remarked my next door neighbor to me ; 
“there will be an end to it and happiness be 
mine.” 

It is said by high authority, “The wicked 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal.” Even accord- 
ing to the creed of my neighbor, how infinitely 
wiser it would be to heed the monitions of 
Truth, obey and walk in the Light, and be a 
child of God—ready to wing our flight to Him 
when the silver cord is loosed, or golden bowl 
broken, the brittle thread of life slowly unwound, 
or suddenly snapped, than to exist hereafter 
“ten thousand thousand years,” or even one 
hour in punishment, alienation from heavenly 
harmony and love. 

Believing as I do, that my neighbor was in 
error, how much better it would be for us, “to 
choose this day whom we will serve, remember- 
ing, “It is for you Oh! house of Israel to choose 
the good and reject the evil.” The latter we 
cannot pursue with impunity. “Every trans- 
gression of disobedience receives its just recom- 
pense of reward.” 

“Work while it is day for the night cometh 
wherein no man can work.” Dark indeed is 
the night in that soul from which the Lord has 
withdrawn his Light—the grace of his holy 
Spirit—the true Light that enlighteneth every 
one. 

Ah! there are eclipses of the sun and moon, 
but nothing comparable to the darkness in the 
hearts of that person who suffers self to inter- 
vene and cut off from the Light, who turns his 
back to it and falls into his own shadow, at- 
tempting to walk therein. 

“It is a fearful thing,” for those who have 
gone counter to the law, which is perfect, and 
the counsel which the Author thereof giveth— 
“to fall into the hands of the living God.” We 
are to strive against sin in every presentation. 
If yielded to, it becomes master, and impels its 
followers onward. 

Some years ago there was a small vessel found 
out at sea with only one aboard. He had mur- 
dered the rest. Conversing, he said, “we did 
this and that.” When asked “why he said ‘ we,’ 
as he was the sole perpetrator of the crime?” 
“No,” was his response, “Satan was with me 
and helped.” Yes, he lures to evil till he has 
his prey captive to his will, then he leaves them 
to pay their own penalty—the remorse of a 
guilty conscience. 

A noted murderer who had taken the lives of 
a family near Philadelphia, was asked “ How 
he could do it, especially of the little child?” 
His nonchalant reply was, “After he had slain 
the first, he could do any thing.” 


Beware of the first wrong step, the next is oft 
easier, and the poor beguiled soul is lured on to 
the pit of destruction where hope and happiness 
never come. “As death leases, so judgment 
finds.” “As the tree falls, so it lieth.” No 
coming back to do what we have left undone, 
or to undo what has been done amiss. It be- 
hooves us all to “work while it is day, for the 
night cometh wherein no man can work.” 

E. S. L. 


WInona. 


A Glimpse of 


the Old Dominion. 
BY A. ROBINSON, D.D. 


R. T. M—— was the son of a Methodist 
preacher of Kentucky, known for his unflinch- 
ing fidelity to his convictions and his independ- 
ent habit of doing his own thinking. R. T. was 
like his father. At the age of nineteen he was 
teaching school. One evening a slave, owned 
by their nearest neighbor, a warm friend of his 
father, came to him and said: “ Massa Robert, 
I want to learn to read and write, and I want 
you to help me.” 

“ But, Adam,” said Robert, “ you know it is 
contrdry to law, and liable to be visited with a 
heavy penalty to teach a slave to read.” 

“IT know dat, but wha’s de harm? 
wants to learn to read de Bible.” 

“ Yes, but the law makes no exceptions; but, 
Adam, I don’t believe the law is right, I have 
no respect for it, and on one condition I'll agree 
to teach you to read and write, if you have the 
patience to learn.” 

“What's dat condition, Massa R bert ?” 

“Tt is that you will never write a pass for 
yourself or any one else to be out after nine 
o'clock at night.” 

“ All right, sah; Pll never do it.” 

Accordingly, night after night, the slave fol- 
lowed the directions of the young school-teacher, 
fashioning pot-hooks after his copy, and labor- 
ing through his ab, abs, until, as the reward of 
his patient toil, he could write fairly well and 
read the Bible. Butsuch a flagrant crime could 
not go unpunished. The alert prosecuting-at- 
torney got hold of the facts, and the case of 
Robert was presented to the grand jury and 
witnesses summoned. Robert, learning of what 
was brewing, mounted his horse and rode to the 
county seat, and went to the hotel and put up 
his horse, and got his dinner, and there met the 
foreman of the jury, who was a warm friend 
of his father and the owner of Adam. As he 
came up to him he said: 

“ Hello, Bob, what are you doing here?” 

“ T came to court.” 

“ Who are you courting ?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“ But what are you here for?” he continued, 
uneasily. 

“ Well, sir, I understand I’m indicted before 
the grand jury for teaching your slave, Adam, 
to read and write, and I propose to go before 
them and give all the facts. If this State will 
send a man to jail for such a thing as that, ’'m 
their man.” 

“See here, Bob, get on your horse and go 
home.” 

“No, sir; I shall do nothing of the kind. I 
propose to see the bottom of this business.” 

The foreman turned away, greatly perplexed, 
for he had no idea of allowing the son of his 
friend and neighbor to be subjected to any 
penalty for what he had done. When the jury 
convened after dinner, the first case brought 
forward by the prosecutor was Robert’s, and a 


I just 


witness was put on the stand who told alll he 
knew. At this juncture the foreman, though it 
was wholly irregular, said : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, and Mr. prosecutor 
I know all about this case. The young man is 
the son of my friend and neighbor, and he ig 
here, and proposes to come before you and plead 
guilty to all that is charged in this indictment, 
This slave is mine, and the facts connected with 
it pertain to nobody’s business but my own, 
Now I want this case nolled or withdrawn, right 
here.” 

Such was his influence, that the prosecutor 
promptly did as he was requested to do, and 
Robert quietly returned home the same evening, 

Years and years afterward, when slavery had 
long become a thing of the past, Robert met a 
slave of long ago on the street in the city where 
he was residing. The man recognized the bene- 
factor of his boyhood at once, and made him. 
self known by calling up the facts we have 
given. , 

“ What are you doing here?” said Robert. 

“T am here to preach,” said Adam. 

“You a preacher? I should like to hear 
you,” 

“TI would like to have you to hear me to 
night, at the little brick church on street,” 

“T’ll be there,” said Robert. 

At the time appointed, a large congregation, 
Robert among them, listened to the melting 
story of the cross. In concluding his sermon, 
the preacher gave the facts about his learning 
to read and write; and said: “* And now, friends, 
the man is here who taught me, and I want you 
to know him.” 

At the close of the service, the congregation 
gave an ovation to this modest man, who as a 
boy, dared to do right because it was right. 
And so he does yet. What a delightful com- 
mentary upon the promise: “ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it after many 
days.” — Christian Advocate. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 

John H. Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqua 
University, in his paper to the “The Forum,” 
“How I Was Epucatep,” says: 

The chief value of my almost continuous 
school-life as a student for the first fifteen years, 
and of my school-life as a teacher for nearly 
four years that followed, lay in my home life 
and its rare opportunities. My father was a 
reader, and had a small but valuable library 
which he required his children to use. He had 
given much attention to the matter of correct 
pronunciation and expression, and made a point 
of holding his children to the use of good Eng- 
lish. All mispronunciations and all “bad gram- 
mar” which he detected were condemned, and 
we, the children, were not only allowed but 
encouraged to call attention to whatever we 
thought improper in the speech of each other, 
and of father himself. To this habit of parental 
carefulness I owe more for what little knowledge 
of English I have than to all my teachers and 
text books put together. Living for several 
years in a community where the worst provil- 
cialisms prevailed, I was kept to a great degree 
from falling into habits which it would have 
been hard in the after-years to correct. 

The religious element was an important fac 
tor in my early training. My father was & 
strict disciplinarian and a firm Christian be 
liever. Family prayer twice a day was the 
invariable rule. The First-day of the week was 
a day of public and domestic worship, and care 
ful searchings of heart. The work of the week- 
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day in school, in business, and in recreation was 
then brought to a rigid, religious test. In all 
this there Was no harshness or severity; it was 
simply placing emphasis upon the greatest real- 
ity of human life. My mother was an incarpa- 
tion of consistency, fidelity, self-sacrifice, and 
serenity. I never heard her speak one harsh 
or foolish word. She believed with her whole 
soul in the truths of religion as taught by Jesus 
of Nazareth, and her daily life was controlled 
by her faith. Therefore I could never think of 
education as a mere disciplining or furnishing 
of the intellect. To my thought, it embraced 
the developing and ordering of the whole man- 
hood. This was my mother’s doctrine, continu- 
ally reiterated by my father: education without 
religious faith and life is valueless. To my 
restless, undisciplined, selfish boy-nature, all this 
gemed hard and impracticable. To her it was 
easy, but it was beyond my grasp. Therefore 
life was to me a struggle, full of Divine aspira- 
tions and of all too human grovelings, of promise 
and of failure; and I suffered much from a con- 
scious contrast between the best I dreamed of 
and the shabby best I did attain. False motives 
in study hampered me. It seemed to me that 
I had no right to gain mental power through 
selfish ambition. Education was my idol, and 
yet I could not conscientiously give myself whol- 
lytoit, * * * 
“Ido not regret the faithful teachings which 
brought me thus early face to face with religious 
verities; but had this discipline lacked the 
demonstration of the pure and consistent life of 
my mother, it would have been disastrous in the 
extreme. Supported as it was by her living 
example, and by the real tenderness and integri- 
tyof my father, I was saved from morbidness, 
and from the reaction which often comes to a 
maa when the religious instruction of his youth 
has been a discipline of legality without love, 
and of dogmatism without the vitalizing and 
winning power of personal example. 


T. Dwiaeur. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Myrrh and Frankincense.—Facts about Two 
very curious Gums from Eastern Trees.—One 
frequently hears of frankincense and myrrh, said 
a botanist to a Star reporter; “ but few people 
know what they are. Both are gum resins ob- 
tained from trees. That from which frankin- 
cense is derived grows chiefly in Arabia, though 
it is also found in certain parts of India and 
elsewhere. On the coast of Adel, it is said to 
be found sprouting from between marble rock, 
Without soil, appearing to spring from a mass of 
substance resembling a mixture of lime and 
mortar. The purer the marble the finer the 
growth of the plant. Young trees furnish the 
gum, to obtain which a deep incision is made 
in the trunk, a milk-like juice exuming. When 
it has time to harden, the large, clear globules 
are scraped off into baskets, and the inferior 
quality that has run down the bark is collected 
parately. Anciently it was reported that the 
land which produced frankincense was one of 
fogs and darkness, where slaves, as a punish- 
ment, were compelled to collect the gum from 
trees infested by winged serpents of various 
brilliant colors, which could only be driven 
away by smoke. These beliefs were probably 
circulated by Arab spice producers of fertile 
Imagination, who were desirous to avoid com- 
petition. 

“Fifteen centuries before Christ, an Egyptian 
queen named Hatasu, made an expedition to 






















the Arabian coast of the Red Sea, and brought 
back with her thirty-one incense trees. The 
gum was much employed of old in sacrifices, 
its use arising primitively from the belief that 
pleasant smells were agreeable to gods in gen- 
eral. Trade in such produce must have been 
very extensive in those times. One thousand 
talents’.weights of frankincense was brought 
every year to Darius, by the Arabs, as a tribute. 
As much as this was burnt annually in Babylon, 
on the great Altar to Bel. Thus it is seen to 
have been in days of antiquity one of the most 
valuable products of the East. 
the Egyptians in their religious rites, and was 
in high repute for medicinal purposes. Some- 
times blazing lumps of it were employed for 
illumination. In China it has always been con- 
sidered a remedy for leprosy. 


Southwestern Asia. Until within the present 
century, its botanical source was in some degree 
a mystery. The plant in question is scrubby, 
not exceeding twelve feet in height. 




















It was used by 


“Myrrh is the gum of a tree that grows in 


It is from 
what is called the Somali country that the pro- 


duct is chiefly obtained, being sent to a great 
annual fair at Berbera, where it is bought up 


by agents of the East India merchants. Bom- 
bay and Aden are the chief centres of the 


trade. At these places it is sorted, the best 


quality being sent to Europe and the poorer 
kind to China. Once a year the queen of Great 
Britain, on the oceasion of the Feast of the 
Epiphany, makes an offering of gold, frankin- 


cense and myrrh at the Chapel Royal, London. 
This custom has been pursued since the time of 


Edward I. Taken medicinally, myrrh is be- 
lieved to act favorably upon the appetite and 
digestion. It also has a special effect upon the 
mucous membrane, so that people use it to har- 


den gums which are readily made to bleed by 


the toothbrush.” — Washington Star. 
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Several inquiries have recently been made by 
younger Friends and others, as to the cause of 
the separation in 1827, which divided the So- 
ciety of Friends into two bodies, called by way 
of distinction Orthodox and Hicksite Friends; 
and it has been suggested that it would be ex- 
pedient to insert an article on this subject in 
“THe Frrenp” by way of information. 

Some reluctance to respond to this request 
has been felt, because the Editor was unwilling 
to do anything which might unnecessarily 
woun@ the feelings of any, or awaken a spirit of 
controversy. 

The request, however, is a reasonable one in 
itself, and it is hoped that a brief explanation 
may be made which will not give offence to any 
one. 

The groundwork or root of the trouble was a 
difference that arose in opinions on doctrinal 
subjects of the very highest importance. 

Elias Hicks, who had long been in the station 
of an approved minister in the Society, and had 
acquired great influence, after a time adopted 
views in reference to the nature and Divinity of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, the doctrine of the 
atonement, and as to the authority and authen- 
ticity of the Holy Scriptures, which were not in 
harmony with the doctrines always held by the 
Society and watchfully guarded. 

Elias Hicks appears to have regarded Jesus 










Christ as a frail creature like other men, and 
that He became the Son of God through obedi- 
ence to that portion of Divine Light which was 
manifested to Him; and he declared that this 
Light would do the same work for every crea- 
ture that submitted to it. Hence all mankind 
might become Divine in the same way that 
Christ was Divine. So that when Elias Hicks 
acknowledges the Divinity of Christ, he refers 
or seems to refer to the Life of God in the soul 
of man. This explains the remark of one of his 
numerous followers to this purport, “that she 
as fully believed in the Divinity of Christ as in 
the Divinity of every human soul.” 


Such a dangerous doctrine is totally unlike 


that expressed by William Penn, who, in an 
epistle to John Collings said as follows: “Ido 
heartily believe that Jesus Christ is the only 
true and everlasting God, by whom all things 
were made that are made in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath, that He is, as Omnipo- 
tent so omnipresent and omniscient, therefore 
God.” 


The Prophet Amos long ago used this lan- 


guage, “Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” It can be no just cause for surprise, 


that when doctrines were assailed which were 


and are held in reverence, as among the vital 
and fundamental principles of Christianity, that 


very great alarm and uneasiness, dissension and 


controversy should be the result. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, where prob- 
ably a larger number of persons were carried 


off with the ideas of Elias Hicks than in any 


other part of the United States, a large number 
of his adherents issued an address, explaining 
the ground on which they were about to separ- 
ate from their brethren, in which they say: 
“Doctrines held by one part of Society, and 
which we believe to be sound and edifying, are 
pronounced by the other part to be unsound and 


spurious.” 


The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia in 1828 
issued a “ Declaration,” setting forth the causes 
and some of the proceedings connected with this 
separation, in which it says of Elias Hicks’ doc- 
trines: 

“Under the plausible pretext of exalting ‘the 
light within’ as the primary rule of faith and 
practice, he endeavored to lessen the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures; and when he had great- 
ly impaired the sentiments of reverence justly 
due to their Divine testimony, he proceeded to 
speak of our blessed Saviour, as being merely 
an example or pattern to us, and denied that his 
death. was an offering for the sins of mankind, 
except for the legal sins of the Jews, calling 
Him the Jewish Messiah. Faithful, experienced 
Friends, who were established in the doctrines 
of Christ and his Apostles, and who saw the 
baneful consequences that must result from the 
promulgation of such opinions, were brought 
under much painful solicitude, for the preserva- 
tion of the Society. Having proceeded further 
in avowing his disbelief in our Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of men, publicly declaring 
that the same power that made Him a Christian, 
must make us Christians, and that the same 
power that saved Him must save us; he was 
again privately labored with, in order to con- 
vince him of his error.” 

The statement made by the adherents of 
Elias Hicks as to the existence of a marked 
difference in doctrinal belief was generally ac- 
cepted as correct on all sides; and in view of it, 
we think a separation became inevitable, unless 
the members of the Church were prepared no 
longer to regard it as a “pillar of the Truth.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitTep States.—Postmaster General Wanamaker 
has been in correspondence with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Canada with reference to an agent of the 
Louisiana Lottery who is said to be flooding the United 
States mails with its circulars, &c., from Toronto. It 
is suggested that such letters might be stamped with 
the words: “Supposed liable to custom duty,” so as 
to bring them under the supervision of Government 
officials at the office of destination. 

The United States Grand Jury at El Paso, Texas, 
reported four indictments against Paul Conrad, Presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State Lottery Company, and 
other officers and employés of the company, for viola- 
tion of the anti-lottery law. In the case against Liep- 
heimer and others, of the Juarez Lottery Company, of 
Mexico, 555 indictments were returned. 

The Post-office Department has received a number 
of reports from postmasters indicating that the lottery 
business is dying out. 

The Commission appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior to negotiate with the Shoshone and Arapahoe 
Indians of Wyoming for a cession of a part of the 
Wind River Reservation has affected an agreement 
with the Indians under which they cede to the United 
States more than half the reservation, or about 1,100,- 
000 acres out of a total of 2,000,000 acres. For the 
land the Indians receive $600,000, or about fifty-five 
cents per acre. 

The Census Office has made public a bulletin show- 
ing the population of Utah by minor civil divisions. 
The total population is 207,905, an increase of 44.42 
per cent. 

A letter has been received in Seattle, Washington, 
from Lieutenant Russell, chief of the party sent out 
by the Smithsonian Institution to survey Mount St. 
Elias, in Alaska. The letter is dated Yokatel, Ninth 
Month 28d. The attempt to reach the summit of 
Mount St. Elias was unsuccessful. A height of 14,000 
feet was reached, leaving 1,000 feet to be surmounted. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat asks: What is 
the world’s beer bill? The Gambrinus, the organ of 
the Austrian brewers and hop-growers, answers this 
question every year by publishing a conspectus of the 
annual production of beer all over the civilized globe. 
The total quantity of beer brewed in 1890, as the Gam- 
brinus informs us, was 1,956,000,000 hectoliters, or 
51,834,000,000 gallons, whereas in 1889 it was only 

»736,000,000. Great Britain and Ireland held the 
pre-eminence, with 567,000,000; the German Empire 
followed next, with 523,000,000, and Austria-Hungary 
came third, with 253,000,000 hectoliters. A hectoliter 
is equal to nearly 26} gallons, wine measure. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 398; 
being 26 more than the previous week, and 77 more 
than the corresponding week of last year. Of the 
whole number, 207 were males and 1!1 females; 61 
died of consumption; 46 of diphtheria; 25 of diseases of 
the heart; 21 of marasmus; 17 of cancer; 16 of croup; 
15 of convulsions; 15 of cholera infantum; 14 of old 
age; 13 of pneumonia; 10 of apoplexy and 8 of typhoid 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 100 a 1003; 4’s, 11641178; 
currency 6’s, 111 a 120. 

CoTTON was quiet but unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 8{c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FreED.— Winter bran, in bulk, $17 a $17.75; spring 
bran, in bulk, $16.50 a $17. 

FLour.— Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.50 a $4.85; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.65; 
do. do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., 
straight, $5.00 a $5.25; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.50; 
do. do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was in fair 
request and firm under small supplies. Buckwheat 
flour was scarce and firm at $2.25 a $2.30 per 100 
pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.033 a $1.03}. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 62 a 68 ets. 

No. 2 white oats, 363 a 373 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, none here; good, 5} a 5$ 
cts; medium, 43 a 5} ets.; fair, 44 a4} cts. ; common. 
4a 4} cts.; culls, 3} a 3} cts.; Texans, 3 a 4} cts.; fat 
cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.— Extra, 5} a5} ets. ; good, 43a 
5 cts.; medium, 4} a 45 cts.; common, 35 a 4 cts.; 
culls, 2} a 3} cts.; lambs, 4 a 6} cts. 

Hoas were active at 7 a 7} cts. for Western. 

ForrEIGN.—On the 18th inst., it was officially an- 
nounced that Arthur J. Balfour, Member of Parlia- 
ment for East Manchester, and at present the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland, has been appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury. 

C. S. Parnell’s death has failed to heal the breach 
in the Irish party. This much seems definite, but the 
verdict of the correspondents is that the members of 
what is still known as Parnell’s party must finally 
yield, and that the nation as a whole will support 
O’Brien and Dillon in supporting Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Measure. The Parnellites will probably be de- 
feated at the general election, for the general feeling 
in Ireland is against the factional quarrel. 

The substance of the reply of Lord Salisbury, on 
behalf of England, to the Porte’s note, sent to the 
Powers regarding the passage of the Dardanelles of 
vessels belonging to the Russian volunteer fleet, does 
not imply any modification of the treaties existing be- 
tween the Porte and the Powers. But, Lord Salisbury 
adds, it is assumed that privileges conceded to other 
nations in regard to the straits of the Dardanelles, 
would belong equally to Great Britain. In oth. 
words, Lord Salisbury has politely informed the Porte 
that if vessels of the Russian volunteer fleet are al- 
lowed to pass the Dardanelles, Great Britain claims 
the same right for her “ volunteer ” vessels. 

Portions of Great Britain have been swept by a 
storm of unusual violence, lasting with slight inter- 
ruptions from the 14th to the 19th instants. The 
damage to shipping has been especially great. On the 
west coast of Ireland it has amounted to a hurricane, 
the most severe in that part of the country for twenty 
years. 

Dr. Kanthack, an English member of the Indian 
Leprosy Commission, claims to have succeeded in his 
experiments in the artificial rearing of the leprosy 
bacillus. He is a pupil of Dr. Virchow, of Berlin. 

The earthquake shocks at the island of Pantellaria 
and its vicinity continue. A voleano has arisen in 
the bed of the sea off the coast of Pantellaria, which 
ejects masses of stone to a great height. 

The Chinese Minister to Germany has arrived at 
St. Petersburg from Berlin, in consequence of sudden 
and urgent orders from Pekin regarding the Russian 
encroachments upon Pamer, the extensive table land 
of Central Asia, called from its altitude “the roof of 
the world.” The Chinese Government became alarmed 
over the advices that the Russians had penetrated far 
beyond the frontier of this district, and the Minister 
was instructed to proceed to St. Petersburg and obtain 
positive assurances with regard to the intentions of 
the expedition. China and England are acting in 
concert in the matter, owing to the receipt of trust- 
worthy information to the effect that the territory of 
Afghanistan has also been violated. 

The famine prevails in thirteen different govern- 
ments of Russia, and 14,000,000 persons are in urgent 
need of succor. The Government is negotiating for 
the purchase of large quantities of breadstuffs in the 
United States. The sufferers in the Volga district 
will be the first to receive assistance, as it is consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to succor them before the 
Volga is frozen over. Twenty pounds of wheat will 
be given to each person. 

The peasants of Satara, a province in the eastern 
part of Russia, have dispatched an urgent address to 
the Czar, in which they say: “ We are suffering from 
famine. The Government does nothing to help us 
and our only hope is in thee. Our Father and Czar, 
don’t let us die of starvation.” 

A dispatch from Shanghai dated Tenth Month 14th, 
says: The foreign Ministers have broken off negotia- 
tions with the Government, and have announced to 
China that now their own governments must agg. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Henry Bell, Agent, Ireland, £7, 17s., 
being 10s. each for himself, John Douglas, Jr., 8. 
Fayie, William Roberts, John Orr Green, Daniel 
Alesbury, John Adair, Thomas R. White, William 
White, William Boucher, and M. A. Penrose, Lreland, 
and John E. Southall, England, vol. 65; 5 s. from 
James Malcomson, to No. 27, vol. 65; £1 from Joshua 
Baker, vols. 64 and 65; and 12s. from Thomas W. 
Barnes, South Australia, vol. 65. 


Beas” Remittances received after 4 0’clock P. M.on Third- 
day will not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

Erratum.—Albert L. Hayes, whose death was no- 
ticed in “Tue Frrienp,” of last week, was in the 
twenty-fourth, not the twenty-seventh, year of his age. 
His father’s name is J. Borton Hayes, not J. Briton 


Hayes, as therein stated. 


New Pusticatrons.—“The Tract Association of 
Friends” has just published the following little books 
for children, in paper covers, 8 pages each. 

My First Lie. 

The Bomb Shell. 

Who Can Bear a Guilty Conscience? 
“Touch Not, Taste Not, Handle Not.” 

Also the following new Tracts : 

Regulation and Control of the Temper. 4 pages, 
Hints on Education, addressed to parents. 4 pages, 
James Parnell, the Youthful Martyr. 8 pages, 

And the following old Tracts from new electrotype 
plates : 

Memoir of Mary Jane Graham ; “ Whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” 16 pages. 

Humphrey Bache, or Restitution the Fruit of 
Conversion. 8 pages. 


The article under the heading of William Caton was 
selected from “Annals of the Early Friends,” written 
by Frances A. Budge. 

A ReGcuiar MEETING OF FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ 
Association will be held at 140 North Sixteenth St, 
on Seventh-day, the 24th of Tenth Month. The pro- 
gramme will be announced later. 

ELIZABETH WoOoLMAN, 
Secretary. 

Westtown BoarpInG Scnoon.—tThe stage meets 
trains leaving Phila. (Broad St. Station) at 6.53 and 
8.48 A. M., 2.53 and 4.55 p.m. It will meet other traing 
when notified. 

ZEBEDEE HAIneEs, Sup’t, Westtown, Penna. 


We are keeping a box open, at 116 North Fourth 
Street, up stairs, for further contributions of Clothing, 
&e., to be forwarded to John F. Stanton, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, who has kindly offered to distribute 
the same to needy and deserving persons and families. 

We desire to forward the box by Sixth-day, the 
23d inst. 

Contributions are solicited from Friends or others, 


Wantep.—A woman Friend desires a situation at 
light housekeeping, or care of invalid. 
Address, E. L. E., 
Office of ‘* THe FRrEenp.” 


WANTED.—Two young women want evening work to 
do at home: no machine sewing, otherwise not particu- 
lar. Can give good recommendation. 

H. E. 8, 


Address, 
Phila. P. O., Penna. 


Westtown Boarpine Scuoot.—The General Com- 
mittee meet in Philadelphia on the 23d inst., at 11 A.M. 
The Committee on Instruction meet the same day, 
at 9 A.M. 
WiturAm Evans, Clerk. 
Tenth Month, 1891. 


Diep, at her residence in Haddonfield, N. J., on the 
16th of Fifth Month, 1891, Lerrice Evans, widow of 
Amos Evans, in the eighty-first year of her age. A 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting of Friends 

, at his late residence near Coal Creek, Iowa, on 
the 1st of Seventh Mouth, 1891, Jonn~ Vat, in the 


seventy-eighth year of his age. A member of Coal 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. Having beea 
favored throughout a lengthened life with almost un 
interrupted health, he was concerned as the pains of 
approaching dissolution came upon him, to number 
his many blessings, craving strength, resignation and 
patience to enable him to bear the conflict of flesh and 
spirit. Earnest were his petitions that he might & 
enabled to see if there was anything for him to do be 
fore it was too late. He wrestled long and patiently, 
and was favored with a sense that he had prevail 
Near the close he supplicated, “ Into thy tender keep 
ing, oh! Heavenly Father, I commit my spirit, trust 
ing in thy mercy and in the redeeming power of thy 
beloved Son Jesus Christ.” He retained his men 
faculties to the last, and calmly descended into the dark 
valley and shadow of death, and we doubt not has 
joined that innumerable company whose robes have 
been washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Thanks be unto Him who giveth us the victory. 

, on the 5th €nst., at her residence in Wes 
Chester, Pa., RacHEL M., wife of J. Jones McFadgea, 
in the sixty-seventh year of her age. A member of 
3irmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her ill 
ness was long and painful, but patiently borne “ with- 
out a murmur,” and we trust she is now entered into 
unending rest and peace. 





